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The Worship of Love. 


O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 
Where pity dwells the peace of God is there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent step the great example 
Of him whose holy work was ‘ doing good ;’ 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


Then shall all shackles fall ; the stormy clangour 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shall cease ; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


What the Children Teach. 


A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Association, 
by the Rev. Henry Rawlings, M.A. 


Il. 


HIS power of using the materials the scholars themselves supply 
is the chief part of the teacher’s craft. The scholars (without 
knowing it) act upon the famous saying—‘We must educate our 
masters,’ and the better the master is, the more quietly and happily 
does the process go on. One day I remarked sympathetically to a 
teacher in our Portland Sunday school that I was afraid he had some 
very lively lads in his class, and perhaps they gave him too much 
trouble. ‘Oh no,’ he replied, ‘it’s all the more fun to have lively 
lads, it makes the work interesting.’ I was delighted with this reply. 
It showed plainly that this teacher understood his work, and had 
the kind of docility the importance of which I am insisting on, a 
docility which is not weakness but the secret of power. 
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There is, indeed, nothing that a teacher needs to know regarding 
his art which he cannot learn from his scholars. He wants to do 
them good by checking their evil and encouraging their good dis- 
positions. They announce both to him with little disguise. If he 
gives careful attention, he cannot help seeing the line of his work. 
He wants not only to see the line of his work, but also to know the 
best means of success in it. The scholars will tell him this, too, in- 
directly. For in them he will see the results of his methods. If they 
are not successful, probably a little thought will reveal why, and will 
suggest better methods; if they are successful, that will be clear 
enough too, and he will be encouraged. 

It appears to me that a teacher working on this principle has one 
of the most interesting occupations in the world. The mass of 
various knowledge he may acquire concerning human nature cannot 
be sketched, even in outline, on an occasion like the present. I have 
elsewhere summed up that part of the lore gleaned in my own teach- 
ing experience, which seemed to me helpful to the Sunday school 
teacher; and I think I could supply some good material for the 
novelist and the social and political philosoper. To-day, however, I 
can add only one or two brief suggestions, in the hope of stimulating 
your interest in your Sunday intercourse with your children, and help- 
ing any who may be discouraged to feel joy and reward in it. 

One of the most attractive and profitable studies which a teacher 
can pursue in his class-room is that of the variety of individuality in 
his scholars. The teacher should make out the genus and species of 
each child, just as a botanist does with plants; and then he should 
study the best treatment of each species, just like a good gardener. 
What an amount of pains the student of the vegetable world is willing 
to take in order just to identify a flower! He, perhaps, has to look 
through the descriptions of many species, carefully comparing the 
minutest parts; and what a thrill of pleasure he feels when he can 
say that he has really made out the unknown specimen. Until he 
has made it out he does not seem to be at home with it. And the 
gardener—what can he do unless he knows whether he is dealing 
with a hardy mountain plant or a delicate thing from the tropics ? 
To succeed in his work he must know the soil, situation, and tem- 
perature most suitable for any species which he undertakes to rear. 
And we all know the pride which a good gardener takes in the 
successful rearing of any kind of plant which is new to him. 

Now the Sunday school teacher has the most interesting of all 
branches of natural history to study, and the most important and 
responsible kind of gardening to work at. The child mind is his 
field of research, the development of noble character is the end of 
all his labours. Who would call the subject dry? Who would chafe 
under the work as monotonous, mechanical, or materialistic ? Surely 
business men, who often level these epithets at their daily occupations, 
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may find a refreshing change in the Sunday school. Indeed, it is a 
firm belief of mine that some experience of teaching would be good 
for everyone, for we all need the kind of knowledge it gives, and 
there is no place where it would be more useful than in the home, an 
institution in which we all have a place. 

One of the most racy books I remember reading is that entitled 
‘A Book about Boys,’ by Mr. Ascott Hope, himself an old school- 
master, and better known as a writer of stories for boys. In this book 
Mr. Hope simply sketches types of boys which he has come across in 
his scholastic experiences, and a very interesting gallery they make. 
Every observant teacher with an eye for the humorous as well as the 
serious aspects of his work could make such a gallery. I will give 
you one example out of mine—an example which I hardly know 
whether to regard laughingly or gravely, but which, at any rate, well 
illustrates the unsuspected points of interest which a boy’s or girl’s 
character may hold in reserve. 

As a teacher I was always very fond of the lesson known as 
English composition, for I soon came to the conclusion that the 
writing of little essays by my boys on some subject either assigned to 
them or chosen by them was not only one of the best intellectual 
exercises, but also gave me the most distinct revelation of their 
characters. I took care that there should be sufficient privacy as to 
the contents of the essays and the comments I made to encourage 
the utmost freedom in the expression of their thoughts, and very 
significant and curious some of their thoughts were. On one occa- 
sion I asked them to write about their games, telling me which they 
liked best, and why; what was, in their opinion, the value of games; 
how much time should be devoted to them, and soon. You can 
imagine the kind of thing most of them said, but one amazed me by 
declaring that he did not like any games; that he brought himself to 
join in them only for the sake of keeping his body in health; that 
any time spent over them beyond what was necessary for this purpose 
was wasted; that the object of life was work, duty, mental and 
spiritual culture, and that games were useful and permissible only so 
far as they directly served this object. Here was a whole philosophy 
of amusement, indeed, a whole philosophy of life, and quite an 
astonishing one to come from a boy. I had suspected nothing of the 
sort in this boy, who had always seemed to be an ordinary, smiling, 
cheerful, intelligent fellow. You may be sure that it gave rise to 
much conversation between us. I found that this lad of fifteen or so 
was already firmly resolved on being a clergyman, and that he had 
been for some time attuning his mind by writing hymns. He handed 
me his extensive manuscript for my judgment, and I read it with 
wondering interest. Being already a Unitarian, although in a non- 
Unitarian school, I did not feel at liberty to discuss with him the 
sentiments and doctrines implied in his hymns, and had to content 
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myself with saying as gently as I could with reference to some of 
them, that I did not like hymns which had no poetry in them, and 
that I thought it a literary defect when many lines began with the 
ejaculation ‘Oh!’ I wish I knew whether my friend’s somewhat 
ascetic theory has brought him to an early grave or to a bishopric. I 
believe that, like so many people, he was far better than his creed, 
and that if he had been a scholar and I a teacher in one of our Sun- 
day schools, I could have made a healthy Unitarian minister of him. 
I suppose, however, that no one will take the moral of this illustration 
to be—look out for hymn-writers and embryo clergymen in your 
Sunday school. It is, rather, the general principle: try to get at the 
inmost mind of your scholars; give them every facility for natural 
and unconscious self-revelation. You will thus find much more in 
them individually and much more variety amongst them collectively 
than you might at first suppose. Your interest in them will grow in 
proportion, and also your power of influencing them for good. And 
this lesson which the child mind teaches so clearly, is one which is 
good for all the relations of life. 

Another lesson which children teach is hope, a wise hope, which 
is as alien from a rashly confident treatment of children as from an 
idly desponding treatment. Every child mind is in the bud state— 
sometimes it may be more properly likened toa germ. And anyone 
who has had experience of the unexpected developments that young 
minds undergo, will never be too confident of those who give the 
most promise, or too hopeless of those who give the least. How 
often have I seen the most winning little fellows come to school, and 
in a short while (often just because, being so winning, they were too 
much indulged by both boys and teachers) they have degenerated 
and become unbearably selfish, lazy, and ill-tempered ; while, on the 
other hand, very ordinary and seemingly uninteresting lads have 
slowly and quietly matured into fine, firm-set characters. It may be 
taken as a general rule that no child is so good as to be incapable of 
being spoiled, or so clever as to be incapable of miserable failure. 
And on the other hand, that no child is so bad as to be incapable of 
being indefinitely raised, or so stupid as to be incapable of an honour- 
able career. 

This I call a doctrine of hope, because it encourages us not to 
despair of any child, but to believe that all children of whatever kind 
will sooner or later show the fruit of wise treatment. And its special 
comfort is that the very ones that give us the most trouble may turn 
out the best. : 

Carlyle has a pleasant fable, in which he sets the oak and the 
larch disputing as to their merits and usefulness. It ends with this 
moral and illustration :—‘ The richer a nature the harder and slower 
its development. Two boys were once of a class in the Edinburgh 
Grammar School: John ever trim, precise, and dux; Walter ever 
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slovenly, confused, and dolt. In due time}John became Baillie John 
of Hunter Square, and Walter became Sir Walter Scott of the uni- 
verse. ‘The quickest and completest of all vegetables is the cabbage.’ 

One more lesson from the child mind and I have done. In the 
day school there is a species of scholar known as the truant. How 
do you deal with him? Personally I have great sympathy with him. 
I like play and the open air so much. And hence I fully approve of 
the doctrine that school should be made as pleasant as possible, so 
that as often as can be expected of human nature of the truant order 
the scholar shall wish to come to school. But that he should always 
wish to come is of course beyond all dreams; and so, in the last 
resort, you have to fall back upon the sense of duty, and impress the 
scholar with the truths that the work which is irksome to him now 
will bring good both to himself and others in the future, that it will 
be enjoyed in time as it becomes easier and its value is better under- 
stood, and that temporary sacrifice should be cheerfully and hope- 
fully endured. Now in some of our Sunday schools the part of the 
truant is played less by scholars than by teachers, or those who should 
be teachers. I have great sympathy with them, too. But I am sure 
that there are many to whom the same truths apply. A Sunday 
afternoon walk is no doubt very precious, but, unless health be 
seriously in question, the opportunity of contact with young minds for 
the highest purposes of life is far more precious. I have, therefore, 
no hesitation in urging any whose services are wanted, but who shrink 
from Sunday school teaching as unpleasant or toilsome, to consider 
whether teaching may not now be for them what learning was in their 
childhood, namely, a duty; because I am sure that it cannot long be 
a mere duty, but will be rich in the rewards of a sense of usefulness 
and of the love and loyalty of those who have been benefited. 

I began teaching as a duty and nothing else; I was persuaded 
into it, I had to get my living by it; but nothing in my experience has 
proved so strong an endorsement of Wordsworth’s lines :— 


‘ Be thankful, even though tired and faint, 
For the rich bounties of constraint ; 
Whence oft invigorating transports flow 
Which choice lacked courage to bestow.’ 


THANKFULNESS.—A dear little girl had been taught to pray 
specially for her father. He had been suddenly taken away. Kneel- 
ing at her evening devotion, as her pleading eyes met her mother’s, 
she sobbed: ‘Oh, mother! I cannot leave him all out! Let me say, 
“Thank God that I had a good father once,” so I can keep him in 
my prayers.’ 
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The Story of the Huguenots. 
IV. 


HE death of Henry IJ. made no change in the religious and 
ecclesiastical policy of the Court, though it made the affairs 
of State critical by changing the relative power of the different 
factions. It also considerably affected the nation, for it was followed 
by measures which, though they may not have entirely caused, yet 
certainly hastened and heightened the civil wars that afterwards 
desolated France. The new king, Francis II., was scarcely sixteen 
years old, and was weak both in mind and body: the boy-husband 
of the beautiful, ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots :— 
‘ A prince whose manhood was all gone 
And molten down in mere uxoriousness.’ 

The different factions of the Court ‘all took advantage of his 
youth, and mingled with religious discussions quarrels about their 
own selfish and ambitious politics.’ There were three parties in the 
field, in a political sense: The Guises, at the head of the Catholics, 
aimed at the extirpation of the Protestants, and the exaltation of the 
family of Lorraine: the Huguenots, under the Bourbons and 
Chatillons, were the fiercest opponents of this faction: whilst between 
them the Politiques, under the Chancellor L’H6pital, and, at first, the 
Constable Montmorency (Catholic), counselled mutual toleration and 
forbearance. Identified with none of them any further than the 
interests of the moment might require, Catherine de Medici, with 
Italian wiliness, strove to mount to power by all of them in turn. 

Francis II. was ruled by his wife, and she, in her turn, played the 
cards for her uncles, the Duke of Guise and his crafty, daring 
brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine. The popular opinion of these two 
young ambitious souls, who never knew what a scruple meant, was 
well expressed on a memorable occasion. On the night of the 
decease of Henry I1., two courtiers were traversing a gallery of the 
Louvre. ‘This night,’ said one, ‘is the eve of the Festival of the 
Three Kings.’ ‘Humph!’ exclaimed the other, with an inquiring 
smile, ‘What mean you by that?’ ‘I mean,’ rejoined the first, ‘ that 
to-morrow we shall have three Monarchs in Paris,—one of them King 
of France ; the other two Kings 7 France,—from Lorraine!’ 

These two powerful feudal lords usurped the administration under 
Francis II., ruled the king and kingdom, and exercised all the 
functions of the Crown. As they made ostentation of their power 
they drew upon their heads all the odium that attends authority un- 
sanctioned by the laws and public opinion. Several of the great 
nobles whom the ascendancy of the Guises had thrown into the shade, 
banded themselves against the favourites ; but as it was necessary to 
cover their political ambition with a plausible pretext, and as they 
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were Protestants and the house of Lorraine was Catholic, they made 
“common cause with the oppressed adherents of the Protestant faith 
throughout France. Among the fierce opponents of the Guises, 
to which this league between party spirit and religious zeal gave rise, 
were Antony of Navarre, and Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Condé. 
Of the blood-royal and claiming a direct descent from St. Louis, 
they were indignant that the authority of the Throne was usurped and 
wielded by the Guises. Excluded from all Court influences, but 
desirous of the administration, and envious of the power of the 
Guises, they joined the Huguenot camp, influenced in that step less 
by religious than by political reasons, the principal one being the 
complete disregard which the Guises manifested to their claims to 
take a principal share in the management of affairs. Their example 
was followed, but from very different motives—from the highest 
religious reasons—by Admiral Coligny, whose uncle, the Constable 
Montmorency, exasperated at his defection, went over to the faction 
of the Guises, and lent his aid in endeavouring to exterminate the 
members of the new faith. 

Here, then, we may get a view of the leaders on both sides. 

On the Catholic side were Francis, Duke of Guise, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, and the Constable Montmorency. 

The Duke was distinguished for all those qualities which combine 
to constitute a great commander, which enabled him to render 
eminent service to France, and made him the idol of his country. 
To military talents of the first order he united indefatigable industry 
and unceasing watchfulness. To these qualities, again, ‘were 
added,’ says Brantéme, ‘an eloquence non point contraint et fardée 
mais naive et militaire, not elaborate and artificial, but simple and 
manlike. <A figure lofty and commanding, a countenance noble and 
intelligent, to which a large scar upon the cheek, from the wound of 
a lance which had passed entirely through the head, added grace 
rather than deformity, and from which he obtained, as did his son 
from a similar cause, the title of le dala/ré, complete the picture of 
this illustrious man.’ He distributed his vast revenues with liberal 
hand; he patronised learning and art with munificence ; his affability 
corresponded with his lofty rank. In his early military career, and 
during the foreign wars, distinguished for the humanity of his dis- 
position, the gentleness of his manners, and the charming courtesy of 
his address, the Duke laid aside these qualities during the political 
fury of the civil wars. He inherited his father’s hatred for ‘heretics.’ 
The great Coligny had been his bosom friend ; but when the re- 
nowned reformer gave evidence of his new opinions upon religious 
subjects, there ensued first a coolness, then fits of angry quarreling, 
and at last a duel in which, though neither combatant was even 
scratched, friendship was slain forever. In truth, the Duke, in his 
later career, became a fanatic in religion, and suffered himself to be 
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hurried by the influence of the Cardinal of Lorraine into acts of 
violence, treachery, and duplicity, which excite our almost un- 
mitigated abhorrence. 

He lived, it is true, ata period when nothing was held so cheap 
as life; and acts of cruelty were but too common in all factions. If 
he delivered whole towns to pillage and its attendant horrors, com- 
pared with which death were merciful, he would himself exhibit 
generosity and compassion, based on impulse or caprice. He was 
heroic according to the thinking of his age, which considered heroism 
as being constituted solely of unflinching courage; but in other respects, 
this Duke, great as he was, was as mean as the sorriest knave who 
trailed a pike in his own bands. Scarcely a letter addressed to his 
officers reached them without having been previously read to their 
right worshipful master; and there was hardly a mansion in the 
kingdom, whose lord was a man of influence, but at the table and the 
hearth there sat a guest who was a paid spy of Francis of Guise. 

It is hardly necessary to add that his morality generally was of a 
very equivocal kind. Crowds of courtezans accompanied him to the 
camp, while he deliberately exposed his own wife, Anne of Esté, the 
sister of Tasso’s Leonora, to the insulting homage of a worthless 
King. Emphatically it may be said, ‘The truth was not in him.’ 
He gloried in mendacity like an ignoble Mascarille; and no person- 
age that we can call to mind ever equalled him in lying,—save, 
perhaps, the very highly-professing heroes who swagger in Greek 
tragedy. He bought by a lie the capital conviction of Condé. The 
latter escaped the penalty, and taxed the Duke with his falsehood. 
Guise swore by his sword, his life, his honour, his very soul, that he 
was innocent of the charge. Condé looked on the ducal liar with 
a withering contempt, and turned from him with a sarcasm that 
should have pierced him like a sword; pointed as it was, it could 
not find way through his corselet to his heart. He met it with a jest, 
and deemed the sin unregistered. 

It is not too much to say of the Cardinal Charles of Lorraine that 
he was the greatest man of his family and the most powerful man of 
his age. His ambition was to administer the finances of France; and 
he did so during three reigns with an annual excess of expenditure 
over income to the amount of two millions and a half,—the result 
rather of his dishonesty than his incapacity. His enemies were 
numerous, and they threatened to concert measures to make him 
account for his malpractices. He silenced his foes with the sound of 
the tocsin of St. Bartholomew; and when the slaughter was over he 
merrily asked for the presence of his accusers who had intended to 
make him refund. 

He was the most accomplished hypocrite of an age which ranked 
hypocrisy among the virtues. He admitted the leaders of the re- 
ligious reformation movement into his familiarity; discussed with 
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them the merits of their respective churches, and both felt and 
acknowledged that the Reformation was a warrantable and necessary 
movement. And yet motives of policy made of him the most savage 
enemy that Protestantism in France ever had. It was he who urged 
on the feeble Henry to pass by the camazile of heretics, and to strike 
at the nobles. ‘ Burn half-a-dozen Councillors,’ said he; ‘there are 
heretics enough in the Parliament!’ Henry yielded; but, previous 
to the execution, as we have seen, he was smitten by the lance of 
Montgomery. Suggestions of mercy seemed to whisper into his 
soul as he lay dying, and he expressed a wish that the condemned 
Protestants should be pardoned. ‘Tush!’ exclaimed the Cardinal, 
‘such sentiment is prompted bya foul fiend. Let them perish!’ 
And they perished ! 

No better illustration can be had of one portion of his character 
than that furnished by himself at the Counail of Trent, when the 
Spanish ambassador, at Mass, took a seat which placed him above the 
Cardinal as the Ambassador from France. The irreverent Lorraine 
raised such a commotion thereat in the Cathedral, and dealt so 
loudly and so strongly in expletives that divine worship was sus- 
pended and the congregation broke up in disorder. Another feature 
of his conduct at this Council was inexplicable. The Doctors there 
assembled had been perplexed enough before his arrival among 
them, but he made confusion worse confounded when he arose and 
recommended the abolition of all superstitious practices, spoke 
strongly against the celibacy of the clergy, insisted on the necessity 
of divine worship being celebrated in a living and_ intelligible 
language, and closed a long list of suggestive and unacceptable 
measures by pronouncing in favour of the unlimited liberty of the 
Gallican Church. That he betrayed all the causes which he ad- 
vocated, is only to say, in other words, that he acted according to his 
own selfish and: calculating character. The Pope used and abused 
him, and was uneasy at his ambition. ‘I am scandalised,’ said his 
Holiness, ‘ at finding you still in the enjoyment of the revenue of so 
many sees!’ ‘My venerable friend,’ rejoined the Cardinal, with 
indecent familiarity, ‘I would resign them all for a certain single 
bishopric, with which I could well be content.’ ‘And that is pe 
‘Marry!’ said the son of humility, with a significant smile, ‘that is the 
bishopric of Rome!’ In fact, it was the dream of his restless life to 
see the crown of France upon his brother’s brow, and the tiara of the 
supreme pontificate encircling his own. 

The Constable de Montmorency was a rough-hewn valiant knight, 
rude in speech and blunt in bearing, of an obstinate disposition and 
of a small soul. He had but two articles in his creed : the first, that 
he was the first Christian baron; the second, that the kings whom he 
served were Catholics. From these he deduced the very substantial 
corollary that it was his duty to shew no quarter to heresy wherever it 
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was found. Hence it is almost wonderful that he should have allied 
himself with the Moderates in counsel, but the Chatillons, the chief 
Huguenot family, were his nephews, and he had a sort of old- 
fashioned loyalty towards the princes of the blood. Brantéme has 
transmitted to us the particulars of his extraordinary piety. He 
fasted regularly every Friday; never failed in his devotions, nor ever 
missed a paternoster ; for whether on horseback or elsewhere, or in 
the field with his armies, he repeated his prayers with clock-like 
regularity. It is said, however, that he occasionally interjected some 
matters which were not in the Rubric. ‘Go and hang that man toa 
tree—Fire on the rascals who resist the king’s order—Burn me that 
village—Ravage all the district around for a quarter of a league,’ 
and then, with exemplary precision, would begin again just where 
he had left off, and finish his aves and credos as if nothing had 
happened ; ‘thinking it a great sin to omit any of the number until 
the whole were ended, on any occasion whatsoever, and at the proper 
hour,—so very conscientious was he !’ 

On the Protestant side were Antony of Bourbon, king of Navarre, 
Louis, prince of Condé, Admiral Coligny and his brother Andelot. 

Antony of Bourbon had a noble presence; he was upright in 
figure, and carried himself with grace. The fashion of his jewels 
and of his habiliments was eagerly copied by the courtiers. His 
character presents one of those strange anomalies, where a captivating 
address conceals grave moral deficiency. Superficial and frivolous, 
he disarmed censure by his frank admission of ignorance, and his 
good-natured condescension. Not without talents of a certain order, a 
military commander of some reputation, but utterly without strength 
of character or unity of purpose; a man of a fickle and irresolute 
temper; taking one side, then suddenly changing to another; devoid 
of principle, fluctuating in religion as in other things, neither a good 
Catholic nor a genuine Lutheran: his mind seeming to want power 
to fix itself. Such a disposition rendered him an untrue friend or 
a mischievous enemy to the Protestant cause. A totally different 
character was his wife, Jeanne d’Albret, an earnest, powerful, heroic 
woman: perhaps, it might be said, the most uncompromising Protes- 
tant, in the legitimate sense of the term, that her generation produced. 

Louis of Bourbon, prince of Condé, was as spirited and generous 
as Antony was timid and calculating; of great talents, of a kind and 
affectionate disposition, of marvellous courage and energy, and of a 
ready and eloquent power of speech ; more a political than a religious 
leader, of the French Protestants; ambitious, lively, witty, brave, 
generous, excessively fond of pleasure, beloved notwithstanding his 
faults, and admired in spite of his errors; small and slender, but for 
all that, strong, active, vert ef vigoreux, accostable, agréable, amiable ; 
so that the Italians used to say, Dio me guarda del bel gigneto del 
Principe de Conde, et del animo et stecco del Amirraggio. 
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The younger brother of Admiral Coligny, Andelot, was an ardent, 
enthusiastic admirer of the Reformation. His sentiments were fear- 
lessly expressed, and his conversation was noticed by all the court. 
His noble answer to Henry II. reveals the earnestness of his convic- 
tions and the firmness of his character. The king, having heard that 
he had used some expressions which the Cardinal of Lorraine thought 
ought not to be allowed utterance, sent for Andelot to his chamber, 
and questioned him upon his religious opinions. ‘Sire,’ he replied, 
‘I can use no disguise in matters of conscience, neither can I deceive 
my God in those of religion. You can dispose as you please of my 
life, of my property, and of the offices I hold; but my soul is subject 
only to the Creator from whom I received it, and whom, in this 
respect, it is my only duty to obey as my Almighty Master. Ina 
word, I would rather die than go to Mass.’ The king’s anger was so 
excited that he was about to strike the intrepid man, but he contented 
himself with sending him to prison at Melun, and depriving him of 
his office of Colonel-general of the French infantry. But ‘the fear- 
less knight,’ as the people called him, was too powerful a noble to be 
punished, and he was set at liberty, though Pope Paul IV. imperiously 
demanded that he should be burned for heresy. 

Gaspard de Coligny, the true hero of the Protestant movement, 
was one of the noblest characters in the history of France, one of the 
ablest soldiers and statesmen produced by the French Reformation, 
the most upright man of his nation in that generation. He was of 
middle height, with well-proportioned limbs; of a calm and tranquil 
countenance; with a soft and pleasing voice, yet rather slow of speech; 
with clear complexion, graceful and dignified bearing,—a skilful 
captain, an illustrious statesman, magnanimous in good fortune, un- 
ruffled in disaster, more formidable after defeat than before; a patriot 
whom no ingratitude could alienate; a Christian whose humble 
religion probed its own failings to the quick, but flung the mantle of 
its charity over the failings of others. 

Coligny was of those rare characters who fill the pages of history 
without a stain; great and good in all the relations of life; unequalled 
as a soldier, a statesman, and a man; an earnest student of the 
Scriptures and of other religious books, whence he acquired those deep 
and unshaken convictions which exercised so powerful an influence 
over his life; the husband of a noble-hearted woman, Charlotte de 
Laval, who exhorted him, in the face of all the inevitable danger, to 
be loyal to his faith, and whose counsel he followed unswervingly 
until the hour when hatred to his party culminated in the atrocious 
tragedy of the 24th of August, 1572, his murder beginning the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew. His only faults seem to have been 

cessive virtues: irresoluteness in battle, partly from a strong repug- 
ance to war, partly from overstrained loyalty to his king: a lack of 
sagacity because, his own heart all transparent, he could scarcely 
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realise the perfidy of others. Still, these faults notwithstanding, he 
was one of the best if not the greatest of Frenchmen. France en- 
graves upon her muster-roll of worthies no braver or more stainless 
name. 

‘There,’ said the Elector Palatine, showing the portrait of his 
victim to Henry of Anjou, ‘there is the most virtuous man and the 
wisest, and the greatest captain of Europe, whose children I have 
invited to live with me, lest they should be torn in pieces like their 
father by those French hounds.’ 

But there is perhaps no greater tribute to the Admiral’s integrity 
than the praise of Brant6me, who belonged to the faction of the 
Guises, yet maintained that no selfish motive led Coligny to draw his 
sword, and that had he been less patriotic and less loyal he would 
not have perished a victim to his hatred of civil strife. It is pleasant, 
too, to refer to the judgment of Bossuet who, struck with the great- 
ness of Coligny, narrates his death with genuine emotion, and pays a 
tribute to his patriotism by saying that ‘all the attempts. made to 
decry the Admiral had only rendered his memory more illustrious.’ 

Among modern historians Michelet has been the first to describe 
Coligny with that divination of the heart and that marvellous intuition 
which gave him an insight into the very soul of men and things. He 
says: ‘No one will accuse me of being a hero worshipper in my 
books, but Coligny is the hero of duty, of conscience. Try him by 
whatever test I will, he stands firm, nay, he grows ever grander, 
nobler. Unlike so many heroes, this man, who was never the hero 
of success, challenges scrutiny, and puts it to the blush.’ Michelet 
amply vindicates this high estimate of Coligny by the proofs he gives 
of the statesman-like breadth of his views, the vigour and tenacity of 
his military genius, the integrity of his life in an age reeking in cor- 
ruption, his uprightness contrasted with the perfidy around him, his 
readiness ever to obey the command of duty. 

Between the two parties was Catherine de Medici, the queen- 
mother, who hitherto had acted a subordinate part, but who now in 
the rivalry of the two great parties found the opportunity for begin- 
ning that policy which seems to justify the name so often applied to 
her, of the ‘Modern Brunehault and Fredegonde.’ As represented 
by BrantOme she had a beautiful, rich, and majestic figure, remark- 
able for its symmetry ; a countenance sweet and agreeable; a com- 
plexion most fair and delicate; a voice clear and musical; a manner 
of excellent grace which fascinated all who came within her in- 
fluence. In her private relations she was yain, domineering, and 
unamiable ; in her own habits vicious and an encourager of vice in 
others. In her public character she was talented, ambitious, un- 
scrupulous, insatiable in her thirst for power, yet little capable of 
exercising it, having neither comprehensiveness of view nor constancy 
of object. To gratify this ruling passion every private affection and 
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public duty were unscrupulously sacrificed. Craft and deceit formed 
the basis of her policy. She brought up her sons, who were more or 
less her victims, on the maxim of that extraordinary tyrant, Louis XI.: 
‘He who knows not how to dissimulate, knows not how to reign.’ 
But added to this was the still more forcibly expressed maxim of 
entire subserviency to their mother. 

Catherine finessed between the two parties, trying to balance the 
power of each, avoiding the extreme opinions of both, striving only 
to mount to sovereign authority by a show of agreement with each of 
them in turn. She acted on the weak and wicked policy expressed 
in the saying, ‘Divide and govern.’ She fomented the divisions of 
the kingdom, and tried to prevent any party from becoming too 
powerful, in order that her own authority might be paramount. But 
her vacillation was brought to a sudden crisis by the discovery of the 
conspiracy of Amboise. 

S. FLETcHER WILLIAMs. 


‘ 


The Story of Religion in England. 
Questions and Answers founded on Dr. Brooke Herford’s Volume.! 


1. Jn Britain what was the earliest system of religion of which 
we know anything, and what have you to say of that system and its 
administrators P 

The earliest system of religion in Britain of which we know any- 
thing was Druidism. The members of its priesthood were called 
Druids, and were prophets, priests, and bards. Of Druidism little is 
known except that it was polytheistic, and that its adherents practised 
sacrifice—sometimes human. 

2. By whom was Christianity introduced into Britain and when P 

Christianity was introduced into Britain by the Romans during 
the time of peace immediately following the stormy times of the 
Roman Conquest. 

3. Was Christianity received favourably P 

Its spread was gradual but sure. Every time there were per- 
secutions at Rome many persecuted Christians made their way to 
Britain and so helped the spread of Christianity. 

4. Mame some of the early Christian saints, and say what you 
know of them. First, one who worked in England. 

Alban (now called St. Alban) is said to have been the first man 
consoles trict and winch of dao matter ofr. orfords volume hos ot been condensed 
here for obvious reasons. Still, it is hoped that the catechism may be of some service to 


Sunday school teachers and others. As far as possible the words of Dr. Herford have been 
used throughout, 
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put to death in Britain for being a Christian. He lived in South 
Britain, and was beheaded by order of a Roman magistrate for 
sheltering a suspected Christian. 

5. Mow one for Scotland. , 

There is a tradition about a St. Ninian gathering a colony of 
monks round him in Scotland, but not much is known of him, and 
his very existence is extremely doubtful. : 

6. Now an early Christian saint who worked in Ireland. 

St. Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, was the one who carried 
Christianity into that country. He was preceded by one Palladius, 
but it is to St. Patrick that the successful propagation of Christianity 
in Ireland is due. 

7. How was the progress of Christianity checked P 

By the devastating battles of the Saxons or A¢ngles, hardy ad- 
venturers from the shores of the Baltic and the Northern seas, who 
conquered Britain. 

8. Vou have called them 4ingles, why? and what has that name 
to do with the name ‘ England’ P 

The Atngles came from A®nglen in Denmark, hence the word 
‘/Englalande’ or ‘England,’ where they largely settled. 

9g. You have implied that they were adverse to Christiantty—what 
do you know of their system of religion P 

Their gods were their own heroes deified, and their heaven the 
mighty ‘ Wal-halla’ or Hall of the Fallen, where those who fell in 
war would spend their days in glorious battle and their nights in 
feasting and jollity. 

10. How was tt these Saxons were not converted to Christianity ? 

The Britons made no attempt to convert them, but comforted 
themselves with the thought that they would have heaven all to them- 
selves, an attitude of mind not peculiar to the ancient Britons. 

11, Js there any trace in our own time of these heathen 
ingles P “ 

Yes, in our names for the days of the week. Odin or Woden 
was their god of war—hence Wodens-day or Wednesday; Thor was 
their god of Thunder, hence Thors-day or Thursday ; while Friday 
is named after Freia, their goddess of harvest. 

12. How was the propagation of Christianity resumed P - 

By St. Augustine, a missionary from Rome, and by a fellow-worker 
Paulinus who after the death of St. Augustine converted King Eadwine 
of the North, a city in whose kingdom was called Eadwine’s burgh, 
whence Edinburgh. ; it Reg: 

13. Does the honour of converting the Anglo-Saxons, then, belong 
to Augustine or Paulinus P 

To neither. That honour must be reserved for one St. Aidan, 
who made his headquarters in a lonely island off Northumbria, called 
Lindisfarne, now named Holy Island. 
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14. When did St. Aidan die, and how did Christianity fare after 
that date P 

St. Aidan died in the year 651. After that date Christianity 
spread rapidly till the people generally were Christians. Churches 
were built, the bishoprics of London, Rochester, and Winchester 
were created, as also the archbishoprics of Canterbury and York. 

15. Did Anglo-Saxon Christianity then make progress without 
interruption P 

No, there came the Danish invasion about 850, and, after the 
country had recovered and was just settling down again, came the 
Norman invasion and conquest, which altered the whole religious life 
of the country. 

16. What was the effect of the Norman Conquest upon the 
religtous life of Britain P 

William, afterwards called ‘the Conqueror,’ in invading Britain 
was acting as a servant of the Pope of Rome, and, being successful in 
his invasion, Norman rule became dominant. 

17. Do you remember any of the changes brought about by this 
Norman rule P 

There was a gradual change towards celibacy, non-marriage of 
the clergy. 

18. Any other effect in Britain P 

Large sums were spent in building cathedrals, churches, and 
monasteries, which were in every respect better than those they 
replaced. 

19. What have you to say respecting the subsequent history of 
religion in England r ' 

The subsequent history of religion in England is marked by a 
series of struggles with the Papacy, renewed again and again for 400 

ears. 

z 20. What had William the Conqueror to do with this struggle in 
tts inception P 

The Pope maintained that William had promised to hold England 
subject to the Church of Rome, and pay a large tribute. 

21. Was the alleged promise performed P 

No; it is on record that William paid ‘Peter’s Pence,’ as the 
tribute was called, but he refused to do homage to the Pope as 
demanded. ; 

22. Was the Pope defied by successive kings in England r 

Yes, until King John, becoming terrified at the Pope’s interdict, 
became a mere subject and vassal of Rome. 

23. How was the Papal power in England undermined P 

By the growth of the power of the people and middle-class, who 
began to see that Popes were not very much different from other men, 
sometimes a good deal worse than other men. AccRenust PAREY 

(To be continued.) ; ; 
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The Soul’s Homesickness. 
Psalm Ixiii., verse 2. 


Continued from page 189. 
I. 


To see thy power and thy glory, so as I have seen Thee in the 
sanctuary. It would seem that the writer of this psalm was in a 
strange land far away from the sanctuary, where he had been 
accustomed to join the congregation in worship. In ancient times, 
men used to connect the presence of God with special times and 
places. When Jaceb had a dream of the heavenly ladder, he called 
the place where he had rested, Bethel,—the House of God. And, 
in later life, when he seemed to meet the Hidden Power face to face, 
and to wrestle with Him, he called the scene of the struggle, Peniel, 
—the Face of God. When the Israelites were settled in Palestine, 
Jerusalem became the Holy City, and first the Tabernacle and then 
the Temple became the House in which God dwelt in the midst of 
his people. When the pious Israelite had to travel away into a 
distant land, he felt as though he was separating himself from all that 
was precious and sacred. Coming back to Jerusalem seemed like a 
return to God. It is quite likely that the description, ‘a dry and 
thirsty land,’ had no reference to physical conditions, but indicated 
the lack of provision for worship, the absence of those ‘means of 
grace’ with which the psalmist had always associated the sense of 
divine communion. He was-suffering from ‘ Homesickness.’ When 
we are away from home, no beauty of landscape or wealth of provi- 
sion can make up for the absence of those we love ; to the aching 
heart and longing spirit, even an earthly paradise is a ‘dry and 
thisty land.’ This psalmist had not, indeed, lost his faith; he could 
still say, ‘My God’; but he wanted such a sense of God’s presence 
as he had so often experienced when joining with others in services 
of religion; ‘so as I have seen Thee in the sanctuary.’ In this 
distant land he could only seek God and /ee/ after Him; and, in 
comparison with such imperfect fellowship, it seemed to him that 
what he had once enjoyed was the very sigh¢ of God’s face. The 
Bible often describes perfect communion in this manner. ‘Thy face, 
Lord, will I seek.’ Jacob is represented as crying, ‘I have seen the 
face of God, and my life is preserved.’ Jesus says, the pure in heart 
shall be so blessed that ‘they shall see God.’ And, in the Paradiso, 
Dante tells us how his struggle to rise into a comprehension of the 
Divine Mystery was consummated by one flash of spiritual vision : 

But my own wings’ were not enough for this, 


Had it not been that then my mind there smote 
A flash of lightning, wherein came its wish.! 


1 Paradiso, xxxiii. 
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There are moments of insight, when every doubt is scattered, and we 
cry: ‘I see it all’; when feeling and seeking and longing are 
dissolved in fulness of vision. Looking back upon such an ex- 
perience in the past, this devout man longs to have the revelation 
renewed ; ‘so as I have seen Thee in the sanctuary.’ 


Li: 


To see thy power and thy glory. Here we have the elements of 
the vision which had once so satisfied the soul; the psalmist had 
seen God’s power and glory. Compare the passage in another 
psalm: ‘Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.’ It is not enough 
to know God as great and powerful; before mere omnipotence we 
might cringe in fear and bow in submission, but we could never rise 
into worship. In Nature we find evidences of almightiness guided 
by wisdom; we have seen the power revealed through the forces of 
this sanctuary of the universe. But, even in physical Nature, have we 
not also some tokens of glory as well as power, of fenderness as well 
as strength; We have an answer to that question in the necessity of 
Brauty by which the physical forces seem to be polarised. The 
titanic energies, which have raged through the fierce storm, also flash 
their secret upon us in the glowing rainbow and the gorgeous sunset. 
The force, which whirls the thunderbolt, also gives its exquisite purity 
to the snow-drop, and touches the daisy with its crimson fringe. 
And we cannot resist the conviction that the beauty we behold in 
this sanctuary of the world brings us a more interior knowledge of 
the divine character than all its manifestations of strength. The 
power bows us in astonishment and dread, the g/ory quickens us into 
reverence and worship. ° 

But, just as in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, there was one place 
called the Holy of Holves, where the glory of the divine presence 
shone without a veil upon the High Priest, who alone was permitted 
to approach the Shekinah; so the Human Soul is Nature’s Holiest 
Place, where these intimations of tenderness and_ beauty are 
transfigured into spiritual grace and truth. ‘ To the eye of Pure 
Reason, what is man? A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. 
Stands he not in the centre of Immensities, in the conflux of 
Eternities? He feels; power has been given him to know, to believe ; 
nay, does not the spirit of Love, free in its celestial primeval bright- 
ness, even here, though but for moments, look through? Well said 
Saint Chrysostom, with his lips of gold, “the true Shekinah is Man”: 
where else is the Gon’s-PRESENCE manifested not to our eyes only, 
but to our hearts, as in our fellow-man.’! And when we find that the 
glory of human truth and love and purity is the shrine of God, then 
it seems to us that we can discover the meaning of that terrible 


1 Sartor Resartus, i. x. 
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power, which at first appeared so opposed to divine mercy. The 
material universe exists to provide a realm for the discipline of souls ; 
spirit is the secret of nature; moral perfection is the event to which 
the whole creation moves. Yea, as Paul puts it, even nature herself, 
through all cosmic changes, has been groaning and travailing in pain, 
waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God. These are the far- 
reaching thoughts to which we have been led by the psalmist’s vision 
of power and glory in the sanctuary. Of course, it was impossible 
for him to take such a wide out-look upon the meaning and purpose 
of the universe; and yet that ritualistic worship, which he loved so 
well, did give him some intimations of the great secret; and we must 
always remember that the spiritual faith which we own to-day has 
grown out of all those dim gropings and obscure longings of men 
who were true to their light in distant ages. If they, with such 
imperfect knowledge, held so bravely to their trust in God, how 
much more confident ought to be our faith, when science and 
religion, philosophy and history, personal piety and world-wide 
experience have all contributed to enrich and strengthen the sanc- 
tuary of our Christian worship. 


Il. 


Though the psalmist attached so much value to the ritualistic 
elements of worship, there can be no doubt that his own personal 
devotion gave their sacramental efficacy to the ordinances of the 
sanctuary. The faithful soul finds, at last, that God’s presence is not 
confined to times and places ; the Universal Spirit can be worshipped 
under the open sky as well as in the splendid church. That was the 
truth that Jesus taught to the woman who wanted to know which 
place of worship was the right one to attend. ‘Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father. The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: 
for the Father seeketh such to worship Him. God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’! 
Milton frequently taught the same lesson. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for Thou knowest. 
To think that God is confined to consecrated places and sacred days 
he regards as a modified idolatry against which he protests in some 
of his noblest lines : 

To teach thee that God attributes to place 

No sanctity, save what is hither brought 

By men who there frequent, or therein dwell. 


1 John iv. 21-24, 
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Lesson Notes. 
The Power of the Son of Man. 


I. Mark i. 35-45; ii. 1-12. Whatever may be our interpretation 
of the miracles of healing ascribed to him, it is quite clear that Jesus 
regarded them as doubtful adjuncts of his spiritual enterprise, while 
the popularity they brought seemed to him to be a temptation rather 
than a seal to his ministry. The morning following the evening, 
when the crowds of sick people besieged his door, he rose before 
earliest dawn and went away into a solitary place to pass the hours of 
the new day in silent prayer. Mark i. 35. Perhaps, here, we have 
the meaning of those scenes in the wilderness of the temptation, 
where the impulse to use his powers for personal benefit and popular 
display was instantly resisted as a seduction of the devil. The 
danger of deflecting the mission of prophet into the career of 
thaumaturgist so oppresses his mind, that he goes to take refuge with 
his Father, and, in divine communion, gain strength to resist this 
threatening inroad upon his true vocation. But his escape from the 
town was a bitter disappointment to his disciples. Simon and the 
others searched for him, and when they found him, they met him 
with words of reproach: ‘All men seek thee.’ But Jesus was now 
deeply confirmed against any inclination to accept the paltry crown 
of pepular applause. All men were seeking him, not for the divine 
truth he taught and the new life he enforced, but merely for what 
they could get out of him as a miracle-man and wonder-worker. 
And, so, without discussing a question concerning which his own 
decision was firmly made, he quietly answered :—‘ Let us go into the 
next towns, that I may preach there also: for therefore came I 
forth. Mark i. 38. Because all men were seeking him in Caper- 
naum, he must leave the place; the fame of his miracles had 
over-shadowed his work as a preacher,—he must go into other towns 
where he could devote himself to the mission for which he came 
forth. The same fact is emphasized in the legendary story of the 
healing of the leper which follows. Mark i. 40-45. The man was 
warned, most earnestly, not to tell anyone of his cure; but he im- 
mediately blazed the matter abroad, so that it became impossible for 
Jesus to go into the city again, and even when he retired into desert 
places, the eager, curious crowds intruded upon his solitude. 

Il. After a missionary journey through the towns of Galilee, 
Jesus returned to Capernaum ; and, as soon as he arrived, his house 
was beset by a multitude of people, who wished to welcome him 
back. At first there is no mention of any miracles, but it is indicated 
that Jesus devoted himself to the more congenial work of teaching. 
‘He preached the word unto them.’ J/ark ii. 2. But his power as 
a healer was not forgotten. There was one sick man, who suffered 
from a nervous complaint, which had prostrated him with palsy. He 
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was too ill to rise from bed; but so determined was he to get to 
Jesus, that he persuaded four friends to carry him on a mattress. 
When they reached the house, the crowd was so great, that they 
could not enter by the door, so, in their determination, they climbed 
on to the roof, broke a hole through it, and let the man down until 
he lay at the feet of Jesus. The striking feature of this narrative is 
the way in which Jesus addressed the sick man ; instead of imme- 
diately curing him he said, ‘Thy sins be forgiven thee.’ Again, it 
seems as though Jesus shrank from yielding to the popular cry for 
physical signs and wonders. It is quite possible that this sick man 
was suffering the consequences of a life of sin, and was plagued 
by remorse of soul quite as much as by pain of body. And Jesus 
desired to emphasize the spiritual needs of heart and conscience ; 
he wanted to make the man feel that sin is the most terrible disease, 
and that his work as a good physician was to bring healing and 
pardon to the guilty. Many of those who stood near were startled 
by these words of Jesus; they expected to see the sick of the palsy 
restored by the healing touch of the Master. What did he mean by 
granting forgiveness, when what was wanted was recovery from bodily 
disease ? 

There were some scribes present, who had already become 
suspicious of this new teacher, and were on the look out for proofs of 
heresy in his words. This grant of forgiveness seemed to them to be 
rank blasphemy,—the assertion by a man of a prerogative that 
belonged to God alone. Mark ii. 6-7 Though they dared not 
rebuke him before the crowd, yet Jesus saw, by their angry looks, 
what was passing in their minds; and at once he disclaimed any 
arrogant assumption of divine authority. He called himself the 
‘Son of Man,’ and affirmed that human nature can be so charged 
with the energy of divine mercy as to become the medium of salvation 
and pardon to the guilty. ‘Look,’ he says, pointing to the sick man 
already quickened by new life and hope,—‘ you can see here a proof 
that my forgiving word has vitalised the body through the soul; that 
is the economy of divine grace, that through the ‘ Son of Man’ the 
mercy of God shall be exerted to heal and save the world.’ As the 
sick man rose from his bed, it became clear to all that the great 
mission of Jesus was to save the soul from the disease of sin, and 
that the restoration of the body was to be taken as a symbol of 
the power of the ‘Son of Man’ to quicken a new life in the hopeless 
and despairing. 

HI. The healing influence of pure and gracious souls upon the 
lost and fallen is a perennial evidence of the power of the Son of 
Man to forgive sins. A good friend, who, by his companionship, 
quickens all that is best within us, becomes an objective conscience, 
saving us from despairing remorse over the past, and stimulating us 
by faith in brighter possibilities for the future; he perpetually pro- 
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claims to us the Gospel of Pardon. ‘Every life is a profession of 
faith, and exercises an inevitable and silent propaganda. As far as 
it lies in its power, it tends to transform the universe and humanity 
into its own image. Thus we all have a “cure of souls.’”’ Every man 
is a centre of perpetual radiation like a luminous body. Every man 
is a priest, even involuntarily; his conduct is an unspoken sermon, 
which is for ever preaching to others.’! 

The apophthegm of Caecilius says: ‘Homo homini deus est, st 
suum offictum sctat ;’ 

If each for each be all he can, 
A very God is man to man 

In the famous novel, when Charles Richards, the little gas-fitter, . 
lay dying in his miserable home, Robert Elsmere knelt by his bed- 
side. The poor wounded man looked up into the face of him who 
had, indeed, been his saviour, and, with tears running down his 
cheeks, blessed him. ‘I cared about nothing,’ he said, ‘when you 
came. You've been—God to me—I’ve seen Him—in you.’? From 
these illustrations, surely, we can understand the deep truth of the 
sayings: ‘The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins; ’ 
‘He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.’ 


Children’s Service. 


Hymn. 
LESSON. 


1 Corinthians xiii. 
HOUGH I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not love, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. . 

And though if I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not love, I am nothing. 

And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing. 

Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunteth 
not itself, is not puffed up, . 

Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil ; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 


1 Amiel’s Journal, i. 44 2 Myers’s Modern Hssays, p. 270, 
3 Robert Elsmere, chap. xlii. 
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Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. ; 

Love never faileth; but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 

But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child; but when I became a man I put away childish 
things. 

For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also 1am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest 
of these is love. 


Hymn. 


PRAYER. 
Q The Responses are tn italics. 


ATHER of Light, from whom cometh every good and perfect 
3) gift, we thank Thee, above all, for the unspeakable gift of love, 
which alone can make our lives beautiful and divine. We do rejoice 
that we are united one to another in so many bonds of sacred relation- 
ship and mutual service. 

We beseech of Thee, O Father of merctes, to endue us richly with 
this grace of love. 

We would always remember that human kindness and affection 
is the revelation of that divine love which is infinite and eternal, that 
where love dwells, there is the peace of God, that it is love which 
conquers death and makes us heirs of immortal life. 

O Father, grant that by the increase of this grace, we may lay hold 
of the life eternal. 

We pray that our homes may be sanctified by sympathy and ten- 
derness and compassion. May we share one another’s joys and 
lighten one another’s sorrows. Thou God of love, come and dwell 
with us, and let thy spirit consecrate every bond of human nature, 
and beautify every duty of daily life. Forbid that by thoughtless 
words and unkind deeds we should ever grieve another soul; through 
our brief earthly sojourn may we be so pitiful and compassionate, 
that the dark hour of separation may be blest by sacred memories. 

So may the strength of love overcome the sting of death. 

And may we ever press forward to that perfect life, where love 
shall be made perfect, where we shall know even as also we are 
known, and every cloud shall melt away before the brightness of 
God’s face. O Father, hear our prayers, for thy mercy’s sake. Amen. 
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Lorv’s PRAYER. 
UR Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy 


kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation; but deliver us from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Hymn. 
ADDRESS. 
BENEDICTION. 


HE Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our 


hearts and minds. 


The blessing of God, our heavenly Father, 
rest and abide with us, now and for ever. 


Amen. 


Bible Readings 


Sept. 1, Ruth ii. The Jewish 
law commanded ‘ When ye reap the 
harvest of your land thou shalt not 
wholly reap the corners of thy field, 
nor shalt thou gather the gleanings of 
thy harvests; . . . . thou shalt leave 
them for the poor and stranger,’ Lev. 
xix. 9, 10. Naomi and her daughter- 
in-law, Ruth, having returned to their 
husbands’ country, were in need of 
food, and Ruth, therefore, joins the 
gleaners. The master of the field, 
Boaz, notes the young stranger, and, 
having found out her goodness to her 
mother-in-law, kindly bids her follow 
his workers, whom he tells to deal 
gently with her, so that she may geta 
full share of the gleanings. 

Romans viii. 12-28. This is not 
an easy passage for children to under- 
stand, and the teacher will need to 
read it through carefully first, in order 
to catch the spirit underlying it. It 
will be well, perhaps, to speak only 
of its general application which cul- 
minates in the verse 28, ‘We know 
that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.’ This thought 
is the best justification for the spirit 
of Hope, the spirit that makes it pos- 
sible to endure hardship and trouble 


for September. 


because of our absolute trust that we 
are never beyond the reach of the 
good God. With Whittier we may 
say— 
‘I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within ; 
I hear with groan and travail cries 
The world confess its sin. 


‘Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings : 
I know that God is good!’ 


Sept, 8, Psalm xevi. A jubi- 
lant outburst of song; because ‘The 
Lord reigneth,’ and ‘ He shall judge 
the people righteously.’ 

Galatians vi. 1-10. Note the 
double command, ‘ Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens’ and ‘Every man shall 
bear his own burden’; apparent con- 
traditions, but absolutely true in 
reality. We can help our brother to 
bear the heavy load, whether of sor- 
row, trial, or sin; kindly sympathy 
and the spirit of love will help 
us to strengthen the weak, and en- 
courage the faint-hearted. But it re- 
mains true that each one has his own 
part to play, his own burden to carry. 
If any one of us tries to shirk this, we 
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shall find that it will still remain, but 
that it will even become a heavier 
load than it was before. ‘Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’ 
is a true saying; and when we feel 
disheartened that the harvest is so 
long in coming, and that the work is 
almost too hard for us, let us fill our 
hearts with the spirit of hope, know- 
ing that ‘in due season we shall reap 
af we faint not.’ 

Sept,15. Isaiah xl.1-8. These 
beautiful words of comfort, spoken in 
the time of trouble, are full of poetical 
thought, and yet so simple that no 
special explanation is called for. 

Hebrews xii. 1-14. The writer 
of this letter to the Hebrews has, in 
the previous chapter, drawn attention 
to the long list of Hebrew worthies 
who had passed through trial and 
suffering, triumphing over all because 
of their faith in God; and now he 
urges that we, too, should follow 
worthily their example and ‘ run with 
patience the race that is set before 
us.’ The followers of Jesus weré 
beginning to find out that much per- 
secution must be endured if they re- 
mained true to their leader’s memory. 
And the same exhortation is needed 
to-day among ourselves, far, in some 
form or another, the temptation to be 
untrue to our highest ideal is constantly 
before us; and no help is more real 
than that of remembering how nobly 
others have borne themselves under 
trial and suffering. 

Sept.22, Psalm cxi. Another 
alphabetical psalm, praising the Lord 
and his works. ‘ His commandments 
stand fast for ever and ever; they are 
made in truth and righteousness.’ 

Matt. vii. 15-29. ‘Not what we 
say but what we do,’ is the essence of 
these verses. Verse 15,—‘ Sheep's 
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clothing ’—refers to the dress of the 
prophets, Hebrews xi. 37. 

Sept. 29. 1 Samuel iii, 1-10. 
The story of the call of Samuel. The 
voice of God speaks to each one of us 
whenever we feela stirring within, urg- 
ing us to acts of service or strivings 
after a loftier ideal. The Society of 
Friends lay great stress on the duty 
of listening for the voice, and, in their 
services, in reverent silence they wait 
until one of their number feels in- 
spired of the Spirit of God to speak. 
The story may serve us all as a 
beautiful parable. 

Romans xiv. 1-13. There was 
as much difference of opinion on many 
subjects in the early church as there 
is to-day among ourselves. Some 
came to Paul from the ordinary Jews, 
some from the Essenes (Jews of a 
special sect who were most abstemi- 
ous), and some frcm among the Gen- 
tiles; each of these followed some old 
customs held in honour from old 
associations. The question arose as 
to the observance of these customs ; 
was it right to eat flesh and drink 
wine? was it necessary to esteem 
some days as more sacred than others? 
Paul’s answer was that we should not 
judge one another, for if a man did 
the right thing according to his own 
conscience, that man was justified be- 
fore God. But it is no indifference 
that he preaches—‘let each man be 
fully assured in his own mind.’ Only 
one thing he bid his followers be care- 
ful about, iz.e., that the kingdom of 
God does not rest on these things, but 
on righteousness and peace; and that, 
if by our following some custom— 
innocent though it may appear to our- 
selves—it causeth a weaker brother to 
stumble, we should put it on one side 
lest he fall through our act. 


Reat Action.—Real action is in silent moments. 


The epochs 


of our life are not in the visible facts of our choice of a calling, our 
marriage, our acquisition of an office, and the like; but in a silent 
thought by the wayside as we walk—in a thought which revises our 
entire manner of life and says, ‘Thus hast thou done, but it were 


better thus.’—Z'merson. 


